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IS THERE ARTISTIC TRUTH? 





HE question, ‘‘Is there artistic truth?’’, is one which has re- 

ceived a good deal of attention in recent literature. Some 
have contended that all works of art are true or false in the corre- 
spondence sense ;’ and others, rejecting this view, have contended 
or suggested that all works of art are true or false in the sense that 
they do or do not afford insight into reality.2 If the first view is 
correct, it is easy to hold that truth in the correspondence sense is 
a criterion for esthetic excellence; if the second, that the convey- 
ance of insight acts as such a criterion. In the paragraphs which 
follow, I shall give reasons for rejecting both these views; and shall 
suggest another analysis of ‘‘true’’ and ‘‘false’’ regarded as names 
for characteristics of some works of art. 


I 


If all works of art were true or false, each would be meaningful, 
i.e... would contain propositions, or be constituted by them. This 
is to say that each work would refer to something other than itself 
in such a way that if that other thing existed, the work would cor- 
respond to it. But not every work of art can contain propositions 
or be constituted by them. Consequently, not all works of art are 
true or false. 

Why is it that some works of art are not, in this way, proposi- 
tional in character? ‘The answer to this question is discovered by 
noticing the conditions under which a proposition can be stated, 
and the fact that these conditions are not satisfied by some works. 
There are at least two kinds of rules to which an expression must 
conform if it is to state a proposition: definitional rules, and rules 
of order. The former establish some things as symbols for others; 
the latter establish certain relations between symbols as requisite 
for the meaningfulness of the complex. Thus, the meaningfulness 
of the expression ‘‘Plato wrote the Republic, and Bacon did not’’ 
is determined by the definitions of the words in it, and by the rules 

























1Cf. Theodore Meyer Greene, The Arts and the Art of Criticism, Prince- 
ton University Press, Princeton, New Jersey, 1940, p. 424. 

2Cf. John Hospers, Meaning and Truth in the Arts, University of North 
Carolina Press, 1946. 
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of word order for the English language. The conventions of the 
several media of art resemble rules of the latter sort. They pre- 
scribe a certain order of the parts analogous to the order of words 
demanded by the linguistic rules mentioned. Thus, the G minor 
scale allows certain tones to be used, and excludes others; requires 
certain relations between certain of the allowed tones, and pro- 
hibits others, etc. Similarly, the sonata form prescribes a certain 
progression from the first part of the composition through all the 
others. But while these conventions afford rules of order, there 
are no definitional rules for the elements which they organize ; con- 
sequently, although such elements may be ordered, musical composi- 
tions do not state propositions. They state nothing at all, for their 
elements are not established as symbols by any de facto definitional 
rules. 

In all non-literary arts, there are no conventional definitional 
rules; works of this kind, therefore, can not be true. Truth can 
not accompany all works of art because in many of them there is 
nothing which could possess that characteristic. The conclusion is 
that truth, in the correspondence sense, can not function as a cri- 
terion for esthetic excellence. 


II 


The second attempt to show that there is artistic truth to which 
I referred earlier is that of John Hospers in Meaning and Truth in 
the Arts. I shall consider this view next. 

Hospers denies that there is artistic truth if ‘‘truth’’ be de- 
fined to mean propositional truth.2 The latter is what he calls 
‘‘truth about,’’ and it is the correspondence of a proposition to fact. 
His reasons for denying that all works of art are true, in this sense, 
are similar to those presented in this paper.* Hospers seems to 
insist, however, that all works of art are true or false® in some 
sense other than that of the correspondence of propositions to fact.® 
I shall state this other sense, and show that it can not be main- 


3 Ibid., Chapter VI. 

4 Ibid., pp. 159-160. Hospers does not seem to notice the lack of defini- 
tional rules, which, so far as I can see, is the only reason why many works of 
art can not be propositions, and therefore can not be true. 

5 It is not altogether clear to me that this is his view. He sometimes seems 
to mean that such works are only true. This rules out the possibility of false 
works which are also art. 

6 Usually, specific reference to the possibility that some works of art are 
false, is omitted here. It should be noted, however, that the proposition that 
all works of art are true means, most frequently, that each is either true or 


false. The reader is usually allowed to draw his own inferences concerning the 
possibility of false art. 
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tained that, accepting it, all works of art are true. I shall also 
show that those works which are true in Hospers’ sense can perform 
the function he ascribes to them, only if they are true in the corre- 
spondence sense. Even if all works of art were true in his sense, 
since not all are true in the correspondence sense, I shall show that 
the function which he ascribes to all art, based on its truth, is 
something which all works can not perform. 

Any work of art, Hospers suggests,’ gives insight into reality or 
experience; and this insight is based upon a relation to something 
which, if a work possesses it, is its ‘‘truth to’’ reality or experi- 
ence. By ‘‘truth to’’ reality or experience, Hospers means the re- 
lation of resemblance.? That which is true to something else is an 
instance of the same type or universal or essence as that other thing 
is ;’° and to recognize the type or universal or essence in both things 
is to discover the truth of the former to the latter. 

This relation subsists between any work and some reality which 
has some identical feature, and the recognition of it is insight. 
Thus, a painter, by presenting an aspect of the perceived world 
never or only dimly seen before, displays something like some fea- 
ture of that world; and when we realize that the latter exhibits this 
feature, the painting is held responsible for affording us insight 
into its hitherto unsuspected richness. Similarly, the literary 
arts, sculpture, music, and perhaps even architecture, may create 
in the mind of the observer the vision of things known in the past 
and of emotions once present but no longer vivid; or they may bring 
him acquaintance with things and emotions never viewed before, 
but capable of being regarded as proper, if not as de facto, constitu- 
ents of his life. By presenting instances of types which are exhib- 
ited or worthy of exhibition in other instances in our experience, 
works of art present us with truth to those other instances; and 
the discovery of this resemblance is the insight into reality which 
art affords. There is, therefore, artistic truth; but it is ‘‘truth to,’’ 
not ‘‘truth about.’’ 

Doubtless, some works of art are ‘‘true to’’ other things, but it 
can not be shown that all are. In order to support the view that 
‘‘truth to’’ is a property of all works it is requisite to show that at 
least some instances of all types possegs it. There are some types, 
the instances of which, I think, are true to nothing at all. The art 
of abstract design in painting and sculpture, and much of the art 
of architecture and music, simply does not embody any essence 


7 Ibid., p. 145. 

8 Ibid., e.g., pp. 169, 173, 213. 
9 Ibid., e.g., p. 166. 

10 Ibid., e.g., pp. 175, 194. 
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found independently of the work concerned. If one confuses 
‘‘truth to’’ with expressiveness, this view may appear in error. 
However, if one recognizes that ‘‘truth to’’ other things is the rela- 
tion of resemblance between different instances of the same type, 
the expressiveness which some of the works of these sorts exhibit 
will not be identified with truth. The reason is that such works ex- 
press many things with which they are not, in essence, identical. 

The second point which I wish to maintain, concerning Hospers’ 
view, is that those works which are ‘‘true to’’ other things do not 
convey insight into or information about them. Hospers argues that 
they do. We can discover the error of this view by asking, first, in 
what such insight is supposed to consist. 

Hospers holds that insight of this sort consists in the awareness 
that a certain universal presented in the work is exemplified at some 
other time and place. Now, a work of art can not afford this insight 
unless it means that other exemplification. The only way in which 
a work of art could mean that which it resembles is by containing 
a proposition which refers to it. In the absence of such proposi- 
tional content, the work stands in sheer separateness from every- 
thing else; and therefore can not mean anything, whether a resem- 
bling or a different thing. In the discussion of the first view, we 
have seen why works of art do not, in many cases, contain proposi- 
tions. Since without them they can not afford insight, we must 
conclude that works of art may be true to all sorts of things without 
giving us insight into them. | 

It is very easy, I think, to become confused on this point. When 
we notice some resemblance between a feature of some work and 
that of the external or internal world, we are much inclined to say 
‘“‘Ah! That work is true’’; and we are much inclined to think that 
by presenting the work to persons in the future we can give them 
insight into that which the work resembles—especially if the other 
thing is something important. But a little more reflection shows 
that we have quite thoroughly mis-located the vehicle of insight. 
This is the proposition, ‘‘that work of art is true to, or resembles, 
that other thing.’’ The evidence for this proposition is the relation 
between the two things concerned ; and it is because we confuse the 
evidence with that for which it is evidence—a very easy error—that 
we can suppose that the ‘‘truth to’’ of the work of art delivers some 
insight into reality or experience. That it does not is also shown by 
the fact that works of art may be presented to persons endlessly, but 
that their function as indicative of other events can be secured only 
by stating that they do, in this respect or that, resemble them. 

I have argued that all works of art can not be true in the corre- 
spondence sense since some works can contain no propositions ; and 
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I have argued, further, that all works of art are, in fact, not true in 
Hospers’ sense while those which are can not simply by their truth 
(and without truth in the correspondence sense) convey insight. 
Hospers’ view concerning the function of artistic truth presup- 
poses the correspondence view; and since the latter is unsatisfac- 
tory, the former is also. It should be noted, none the less, that 
Hospers does show very clearly that some works are ‘‘true to,’’ and 
that they afford insight by suggesting propositions which corre- 
spond to those things to which they bear this relation. 


III 


It might be contended, however, that this argument does not 
prove that those works of art apparently non-propositional are 
really so; and that for this reason they may,’ for all that has been 
said, contain many truths, and convey many insights. It might be 
held that natural relations as well as definitional rules give some 
things the property of reference to others. A photograph refers to 
its subject as does a portrait. Does not the natural relation of re- 
semblance endow each feature of the photograph or portrait with a 
meaning, i.e., the resembling feature in the subject? The order of 
the parts conforms to organizational rules for representation. Does 
not the resultant complex symbol state the proposition ‘‘There is 
someone with a nose like this, with legs coming out at the bottom 
and not at the head, ete.’?? Why may not something like this be 
said for all works? Those which are not obviously imitative, it 
might be said, include emotional sequences which resemble natural 
sequences, and state that such sequences occur in nature.’ If there 
are natural relations which give symbolic character to the details 
of works of art, it would seem plausible that all are propositions; 
for in all arts there are conventional rules of order, the other factor 
necessary for meaning, which could organize natural symbols. 
This proposal, however, simply can not work. There are so 
many natural relations which might serve to establish any particu- 
lar thing as symbol for others that; were they relied upon, the sym- 
bol would be altogether ambiguous. The same thing would be a 
symbol for what it resembles, for what it causes and is caused by, 
and for what it has been associated with recently and frequently, 
ete. Thus, a certain bodily attitude might symbolize the attitude 
of some real person, the occurrenee of a correlated emotion, the ac- 
tivities of a teacher of painting, or whatever else, by nature, it calls 
to mind when observed. The natural relations of works of art are 


11 Cf. 8. C. Pepper, Aesthetic Quality, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
1937, pp. 110-113, for a discussion of natural sequences of emotions. 
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So various as to render it impossible to use them for the statement 
of any proposition. It is only by conventional definitions, although 
implicit in most cases, that clarity sufficient for the statement of 
propositions can be achieved ; and the view that truth as correspond- 
ence accompanies each work of art can not be supported by refer- 
ence to natural symbols. Since it must be supported, if at all, by 
the discovery of propositions in works of art, and since we can dis- 
cover in some works no natural or conventional basis for proposi- 
tions, it follows that these works can not possibly be true since the 
basis for propositions must be either conventional or natural. 


IV 


None the less, some works of art are true, at least in part. 
Poems, novels, and dramas certainly are meaningful; and some of 
them are also, at least in part, true. This is quite evident. But it 
is also evident that none of them need be true at all. The rules for 
organizing the elements of different media, derived from schemes 
and scales and forms,’? are not rules for stating propositions. The 
truth of such works as possess it, therefore, is independent of their 
esthetic character. ‘‘The sea is calm tonight’’ is a proposition 
which may have been true when Arnold said it, but its meaningful- 
ness is not determined by the rules for writing poetry. The propo- 
sitional content of literary art can be translated into Morse code 
without loss, but the esthetic value of such works would not survive 
that translation. Some rules are probably requisite for good art; 
but since they do not determine meanings or propositions, all art 
could be, and much is, false without being bad. 

Once one recognizes the validity of the distinction between rules 
of order and definitional rules, it becomes clear that many works of 
art can not possibly be true because they can not possibly be mean- 
ingful. Moreover, once one recognizes the distinction between rules 
for artistic creation and rules for stating propositions, it becomes 
clear that those works which do contain propositions that are true 
might quite as well contain propositions that are false. These facts 
show that the truth or falsity of a work of art can not be taken as a 
criterion of its esthetic value—neither as a sufficient nor as a neces- 
sary criterion of it. 


Vv 


But although there is no artistic truth, there is, certainly, some 
important connection between works of art and other things. I 
suggest that the connection is brought about in something like the 


12 §. C. Pepper, op. cit., chapters 5 and 6. 
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following way.'* The contemplation of works of art evokes certain 
emotions. These, in turn, recall from memory certain experiences 
only dimly noticed, and cause the observer to predict that in the 
future he will feel similar emotions; or, by presenting features of 
the perceived world not previously remarked, the observation of 
these works causes him to predict that external things will betray 
an aspect similar to that which startled him into sensitivity. The 
important connection between works of art and other things brought 
about in this way is not meaning in the sense in which truth pre- 
supposes the latter. It is, rather, a causal relation between the 
observation of works of art and the assertion of predictive proposi- 
tions. 

These predictive propositions can be verified, and are true or 
false. They are not, however, in works of art, and are not artistic. 
Their assertion is caused by such works; and their truth or falsity 
determines the moral value, the capacity to enrich human life, of 
the works which cause them. It does not, however, function as a 
criterion of their esthetic value; for it varies independently of the 
latter. But I shall not, at this time, endeavor to support this last 
thesis. 

There is no artistic truth as that concept is defined in this essay, 
for all works of art do not mean other things to which they might be 
true. The truth of a work can not function as a criterion of its 
esthetic value, for no work of art need be true at all. If these con- 
clusions seem unacceptable, it is very likely that those for whom 
they seem so, confuse the supposed meaningfulness of works of art 
with the assertion of propositions caused by their contemplation. 


KINGSLEY BLAKE PRICE 
Saran LAWRENCE COLLEGE 





TO BE IS TO BE FORMULATED 


ISCUSSIONS about the nature of scientific objects are in- 
fected, Professor Schipper thinks, by a fundamental confusion 
between physical dependence (or independence) and epistemo- 
logical; with deplorable consequences not for the philosophy of 
science alone, but for ethical doctrine as well. Nothing less than 
human freedom is at stake, it appears; for Professor Schipper is 
apparently persuaded that in a world they never made men can not 
be free, and that the assertion of human freedom requires there- 
18 The statement which follows resembles Hospers’ statement on this topic. 

Cf. op. cit., pp. 173, 194. 


1 Edith Watson Schipper, ‘‘ Independence: Epistemological and Physical,’’ 
this JouRNAL, Vol. XLVI (1949), pp. 101-105. 
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fore a prior demonstration that the world men live in is, in some 
sense, a world of their own making. And that demonstration is 
possible, Professor Schipper thinks: if we distinguish steadily be- 
tween physical dependence and epistemological we shall find it 
possible intelligibly to maintain that scientific objects, the entities 
of science, are neither ‘‘duplications of entities which form the 
structure of the real world, thus giving us a picture of it,’’ nor 
‘‘merely fictional, having nothing to do with the ineffable reality 
which is forced upon us in sensory experience,’’ but are ‘‘them- 
selves the real entities, so that the scientist who constructs the 
entities of his system is constructing the real world.’’? This some- 
what breathtaking conclusion does, it is true, leave most of us, un- 
touched by scientific genius, still in the world we never made, held 
fast in bondage; but at any rate we shall henceforward know that 
if ever we are moved to give thanks, we must give them not to God 
or Nature but to the Scientist. 

Professor Schipper confesses with candor (and perhaps with a 
sigh) that ‘‘the real objection to the view here presented is based 
on science’’ itself. But she is confident that the objection will be 
seen to be groundless once the distinction between epistemological 
and physical independence or dependence is well grasped. 


The distinction between the two seems obvious enough. . . . It seems clear, 
for instance, that the boat carved from wood by its maker is dependent on its 
maker in a different way from that in which the concept of that kind of boat, 
together with all its intellectual context, is dependent not only on the wood 
carver but on human systems in which the concept occurs. In the former sense, 
the boat is physically dependent on its maker; in the latter sense its concept 
is epistemologically dependent upon human ideologies.’ 


There is the distinction. Is it competent to dispose of objection to 
the view that ‘‘the entities formulated by science are the real en- 
tities; and, in constructing his formulation, the scientist is con- 
structing the real structure of the world’’?* Professor Schipper 
states and answers the objection in the following way: 


‘*The real objection to the view here presented is based on science. For 
science tells us that the world existed eons before man, an insignificant speck, 
appeared on it. The law of gravity operated before Newton; and any sci- 
entist is subject to the law he formulates. Nature and its laws seem inde- 
pendent of man. How, then, may they be said to be dependent upon man’s 
scientific systems? 

The objection is rooted in the before-mentioned confusion of epistemologi- 
cal and physical independence or dependence. When it is said that the struc- 
ture of scientific reality is formulated by and is a construct of science, it is 


2P. 102 (my italics). 
8 P. 101 (my italics). 
4P. 103. 
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meant that reality is epistemologically dependent on scientific formulation. 
Since the formulated entities of physical science are the real entities of the 
physical world, its facts and laws, they are the products of physics and grow 


up with the growth of physics. They are forged by the tools of intellectual 
investigation.5 


We may, I think, ask a short question. What has become of the 
boat? Or, alternatively, of the concept of the boat? Were we 
not urged to hold clearly before us the distinction between the boat 
and the concept of the boat, and the distinct ways in which each 
may be said to be dependent or independent? And has not now 
that distinction, which was to carry us so far, into the very realms 
of freedom, been annihilated? ‘‘Reality is epistemologically de- 
pendent on scientific formulation.’’ Reality, or concept of reality ? 
We had two things, to be kept distinct under peril of ‘‘ fundamental 
confusion’’; now we have one, and fundamental confusion does in 
truth instantly follow. To say that the scientist constructs or 
aspires to construct a conception of the real structure of the world 
is one thing, and plausible; to say that the scientist constructs the 
real structure of the world is another thing, and implausible, to put 
it mildly. Some other road to freedom, and the conception of free- 
dom, must be sought. 

We may pursue the matter a moment longer. ‘‘The formulated 
entities of physical science are the real entities of the physical 
world.’’ What is it to formulate an entity? A theory of light we 
may be said to formulate, and the theory is, if you like, an entity. 
But light : do we (or the scientists) formulate that? When we begin 
to say that, we move toward darkness. Language has betrayed us. 


NATHAN BERALL 
THE City CoLLEecE, NEw York 





BOOK REVIEW 


The Categorical Imperative: A Study in Kant’s Moral Philosophy. 
H. J. Paton. London: Hutchinson. 1947. 278 pp. 21s. 


The Professor of Logic and Metaphysics at Glasgow, H. J. 
Paton, published his conception of Kant’s theoretical philosophy 
in his Kant’s Metaphysic of Experience, a commentary on the 
lines of such classic works as Vaihinger’s famous commentary on 
the first part of the Kritik der reinen Vernunft, Hermann Cohen’s 
Kants Theorie der Erfahrung, and Kemp Smith’s commentary on 
the First Kritik. Now, as Professor of Moral Philosophy at Ox- 
ford, Professor Paton turns to the moral side of Kant’s teaching 


5P. 103. 
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and publishes a distinguished work which is again in the great tra- 
dition of Kantian exegesis. We mean ‘‘exegesis’’ in the proper 
sense, which is neither ‘‘interpretation’’ nor popular exposition. 
Interpretation is more often than not an attempt at making some 
thinker of the past a forerunner of the commentator’s own ideas, 
and popular exposition too often aims at intelligibility at the ex- 
pense of accuracy. An exegesis, however, follows step by step some 
major work and shows its connections with other writings, explain- 
ing textual obscurities and eventual inconsistencies. Properly 
speaking an exegesis is not a philosophical work but rather a prep- 
aration to a sound understanding of some philosopher. 

Very early this kind of commentary was seen to be necessary 
for many important but involved and complex German philoso- 
phers. It was only a new application of the traditional method of 
university ‘‘lectures’’ in which a professor read some ancient au- 
thor’s work, commenting on it step by step. The most original 
philosophers of the Middle Ages had expounded in this way their 
own theories—Duns Scotus and Occam commented on Peter Lom- 
bard’s Sentences just as Kant himself in his university lectures 
commented on Baumgarten’s textbooks. Kant’s and Hegel’s works 
lent themselves to many different acceptations by their complex 
and sometimes indecisive characteristics. Thus Kantian and 
Hegelian exegesis was a reaction against prejudiced expositions. 

Now, the first question to be discussed in the case of an exegetic 
work is the choice of the work to be commented upon. Professor 
Paton has concentrated upon the first exposition of Kant’s moral 
philosophy, the Grundlegung,' instead of upon the maturer Kritik 
der praktischen Vernunft. Of course he discusses passages in other 
works of Kant which are useful to explain obscure or disputed 
points,” but the initial choice means a definite preconception and 
influences considerably Professor Paton’s conception of Kantian 
ethics. Possibly this was due to the fact that the Grundlegung is 
more widely read in Great Britain because it (as Descartes’ Dis- 
cours) is reputed to be a clear and perfect exposition, while the 
scheme of the Kritik der praktischen Vernunft has been often 
judged to be distorted by a too great attention to system. But in 
his 278 pages of commentary on the 90 pages of the Grundlegung 
Professor Paton proves (as it has been proved for the Discours) 
that the Grundlegung is not so simple and clear as it appears to be. 


1 One might doubt the propriety of translating the title as Groundwork of 
the Metaphysic of Morals. 

2 In his references Professor Paton quotes a large number of Kant’s com- 
mentators but it seems he has missed the most ample exegetical exposition of 
Kant’s ethics, that by Hagerstrém. 
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On the other hand one may be permitted to ask what is meant 
by ‘‘Kant’s Moral Philosophy.’’ Is it the first form it took in the 
author’s exposition, or rather should it result from a comparison of 
all moral writings by Kant? In the case of the exegesis of a given 
work, later works have no more right to be considered in the expla- 
nation of obscure points than previous works have. The genesis of 
a certain idea is much more important than its subsequent develop- 
ments—and it is rather high-handed to consider any previous ethical 
conception of Kant as irrelevant and to refer (p. 16) the reader to 
Schilpp’s Pre-critical Ethics as if there was an unsurpassable bar- 
rier between critical and pre-critical ethics. To expound a single 
work one is bound to take into account the whole growth of Kant’s 
thought both before and after, the more so as modern criticism has 
proved that the distinction between Kant’s pre-critical and critical 
period is far from absolute. 

Let us look for a moment at the actual position of the Grundle- 
gung as published in 1785, four years after the first edition of the 
Kritik der reinen Vernunft and two years after the Prolegomena. 
It is not as if Kant had begun to think about ethics only after hav- 
ing finished with his theoretical philosophy. This had occupied him 
for a long stretch of years, at least twelve, and the first Kritik was 
written in a hurry and represents the stage reached by Kant’s 
speculations at a certain moment, so as not to delay indefinitely the 
publication of his results. But Kant’s thinking went on, beyond 
the Prolegomena, in a number of other works and at last (not con- 
clusively) in the strange results of the Opus postumum, which fell 
incomplete from his dying hands. 

Likewise the Grundlegung may well be considered as a first 
attempt at putting his moral teaching in order whilst the Kritik der 
praktischen Vernunft is an attempt at forcing his moral theory 
into the same pattern as that of the first Kritik. Kant perhaps 
hoped that a clear-cut scheme and order might serve to give a better 
systematic construction to his moral philosophy, which had been 
expounded in the Grundlegung in an unsystematic, almost sum- 
mary, way. 

Anyway there is-an actual proof that his theoretical and ethical 
philosophy grew together, so that it is uncritical to start from the 
Grundlegung as if before it Kant had no idea of his future ethics, 
disregarding the proof offered by the manuscript notes on the text- 
books of ethics he was commenting upon in his class before 1781 
(see in Ak. Ausgabe, 3rd part) and particularly the notes on his 
moral lessons on Baumgarten’s Initia philosophiae practicae primae 
copied by his students (see German edition by Menzer, 1924; Eng- 
lish transl. by L. Infield edited by Professor MacMurray). These 
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lessons, certainly anterior to the first Kritik (they may be dated 
from 1775 to 1781), cover the same ground as the Grundlegung, 
with the exception of the final crown or rather the catalyst of 
Kant’s moral ideas—the conception of autonomy and its connection 
with moral freedom. 

There appears indeed as a sudden inspiration (nothing in Baum- 
garten can possibly have provoked it) the distinction between 
maxims of craftsmanship (Kunst), of prudence, and of morality, 
with the explicit distinction of hypothetical and categorical impera- 
tives. There Kant denies (German ed., pp. 48-49) the moral valid- 
ity of religious ethics and approaches his final position as to the 
relations between morals and religion. There Kant tries already 
(p. 51) to expound his moral principles by applying them to ac- 
cepted moral maxims while he excludes any empirical proof as in- 
valid in ethics (p. 52 et al.). 

It is evident that in the period 1775-1781 Kant was already on 
the verge of the Grundlegung, and therefore the moral notes and 
lectures should be taken into account in explaining what Kant 
meant in the Grundlegung. Before 1781 he had indeed seen that 
for the ultimate truth of his moral system he had to appeal to the 
coherence of a moral order. By stating that a categorical impera- 
tive is ‘‘intellectuale internum’’ (a relation of the mind with it- 
self), he had already posited that the final canon of goodness was 
the accord of a free will (which he still identified with ‘‘freve 
Wilkiir,’’ iberum arbitrium, so that Willkiir is by no means a new 
term in Kant’s later works as Professor Paton seems to think) with 
itself and with the free will of other rational beings. This was at 
bottom inspired by the current eighteenth-century humanitarian- 
ism or rather equalitarianism. The universality of the moral rule 
was referred to its possible extension to everybody at all times (p. 
51). But as Kant recognized already that only the intellect (Ver- 
stand) could possibly refer single cases to a general rule (p. 53), 
he found it difficult to explain how the intellect, a cognitive faculty, 
could contain a principle of action. Therefore his lectures ended 
by enforcing the moral value of education which could (he thought) 
foster a moral sentiment in accord with the moral judgment of the 
intellect, to produce moral action. Evidently a solution was im- 
pending. It was only needed to show in the intellect a power for 
practical decision, i.e., to abolish the traditional clear-cut distinction 
between thought and arbitrium. 

The outstanding feature of his lectures (possibly used only with 
a pedagogical intent) was the parallel between ‘‘first practical phi- 
losophy’’ and logic. When he saw that the critical position implied 
a transformation of formal logic into transcendental logic, a paral- 
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lel transformation in his moral thought was unavoidable. On the 
other hand transcendental criticism implied that universality is not 
a peculiar function of some aspects of reason (intellect as against 
sensation) but the quality of reason, and that the whole of our 
knowledge is a creation (i.e., an active production) of reason. Uni- 
versality (the famous @ priori) was not mere extensiveness to all 
rational beings but (let us say) an intensive quality of thought in 
and by itself. So that the inter-action of theoretical and ethical 
analysis brought about the disappearance of any substantial differ- 
ence between thinking and acting, which yet appeared so important 
at the time of the lectures as to make Kant distinguish between 
judgment or Dijudikation (on our own or somebody else’s actions) 
and action itself. 

On the other hand Professor Paton quotes (p. 80) a passage in 
which Kant, after having expressly stated that will is nothing but 
practical reason, goes on to speak of will as if it were different from 
reason (Grundlegung, p. 36). It is evidently a case of inaccurate 
expression, a dead husk from the lectures’ confusion between Wille 
and Willkir, because a basic idea of criticism is that there is only 
one reason with two different ‘‘uses’’ (Gebraiiche or Vermégen), 
one theoretical and another practical. The judgment. on a possible 
course of action (= decision) differs from the judgment on a nat- 
ural occurrence only by the fact that in the first case the law of 
what will (should) happen results from ‘‘pure’’ reason, while in 
the second case it is an explanation of something which has already 
happened on the basis of (empirical) laws which are also due to 
reason, but evolved in the presence of extant empirical data. 

Given the evolution of Kant’s moral theory it is of primary im- 
portance to see the Grundlegung in its true structure, as a putting 
on paper (perhaps hasty and premature) of some essential ideas 
which would otherwise have got lost. No matter if the Grundle- 
gung seems to end where a Kritik der praktischen Vernunft had to 
begin—this latter (and therefore the Grundlegung too) is a self- 
contained work. 

The analytical-synthetic method of the Grundlegung is not ob- 
secure if one dismisses Professor Paton’s idea that any step in this 
procedure implies an ‘‘intuition’’ (p. 27). Later on (pp. 220 ff. 
and pp. 244 ff.) he insists that immediate knowledge (a ‘‘direct 
insight’’) into the principles of rational action is necessary to sus- 
tain Kant’s argument, and thinks this intuition may be justified by 
its similarity to the self-awareness of reason which conceives intui- 
tively the necessity of its own principles. But the self-awareness 
of reason is not only ‘‘called’’ transcendental. It is in fact a tran- 
scendental unity, different from psychological self-awareness and 
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therefore it can be used as a (transcendental) legitimation, but not 
as an example of immediate knowledge.® 

As to the content we see no reason for considering it sufficient 
only ‘‘insofar as it reaches.’? The Grundlegung is in a sense a 
popular exposition. Kant starts from a fundamentally empirical 
element (the common idea that there is nothing good but a good 
will) and enucleates (analytically) that element in the will which 
can make it good. This element is a priori (purely rational) and 
it is the capacity of being determined by mere respect for a general 
law. Then, taking up again the common opinion, this time about 
' moral laws, he is able to enucleate the possible form of a merely 
rational law and its expression (as an order directed to an agent) 
in a categorical imperative, which implies the existence of autonomy, 
i.e., of the capacity on the part of man to give a law to himself and 
everybody else in so far as he is subject to this very same law. 
‘‘Heteronomy,’’ a law received by reason from somebody else 
(God) or something else (emotions, feelings), is coincident either 
with immorality or a-morality. (This is a very contentious point.) 

Up to this point Kant has proved nothing. The inquiry (let us 
say) has been merely formal, i.e., it has not proved the existence of 
autonomous power in our (practical) reason but only that if ethics 
(the ethics of which everybody speaks and judges) is not just a 
common illusion, if it ‘‘exists,’’ there must be an autonomous power 
in man. After this Kant’s argument becomes indeed hurried (as 
Professor Paton maintains, p. 212) but remains on the whole clear. 
There is a negative freedom (i.e., freedom from restraint, from 
necessary causation by external causes) but to this must correspond 
a positive freedom, i.e., the capacity of being a primary cause. If 
morality means following a law and not aiming at results, the ca- 
pacity of positing our own law (= autonomy) is coincident with 
the capacity of being an independent cause of action (i.e., positive 
freedom). Freedom in our reason is the ultimate presupposition 
and proof (see below) of the reality of morality and the possible 
existence of rational freedom has already been proved in the the- 
oretical part of Kant’s criticism of ‘‘pure’’ reason. 

Now, it is easy to indict this procedure as implying contradic- 
tions and/or circular reasoning, as Professor Paton does at length 
(in his fourth book). But it does not seem that Professor Paton 
has considered fully what is implied by the reference to the the- 
oretical part of the argument, possibly because he does not seem 
to give full attention to the basic unity of theoretical and practical 
reason, so that Kant’s final reference to results of theoretical crit- 
icism could appear to him merely as a shift in the argument. 


8 See also Professor Paton’s interpretation of the term ‘‘transcendental.’’ 
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However the very structure of human knowledge refers to the 
unity of reason or rather to that basic condition which is the tran- 
scendental unity of apperception. This empowers the mind to 
unify its products (and ‘‘objective reality’’ of a content means 
precisely its capacity of being unified with all other contents) so 
that unification goes even beyond actual possessions of the mind 
(empirical concepts) to form superior unities (the ‘‘soul,’’ the 
‘‘world’’) which are in themselves deprived of objective validity 
because no standard of actual existence (reference to empirical 
data) can be applied to them. This ‘‘ideal’’ quality is proved, in 
the case of the ‘‘world,’’ by the contradictory qualities we are bound 
to attribute to it, i.e., by the famous ‘‘antinomies’’ among which the 
most important is that, while everything in the ‘‘world’’ belongs to 
the ‘‘world’’ just because it is tied by a necessary causal connection 
to something else, the ‘‘world’’ as a whole needs to embrace even 
the conditions of all possible phenomena and therefore the ‘‘ world’’ 
is understandable only on the basis of the idea of a primordial 
cause which is not due to another cause, i.e., of ‘‘spontaneity’’ or 
rather of liberty (that positwe liberty which Spinoza had already 
defined as the quality of a being which is cause of itself). 

Professor Paton sees the intimate relation between liberty 
(which theoretical criticism recognizes as a transcendental idea 
involved in the very organization of our thought) and practical lib- 
erty (see pp. 99 ff., pp. 210 ff.) but terms this transcendental idea 
a ‘‘purely theoretical concept,’’ empty in itself. On the contrary, 
given the basic unity of reason, there are no ‘‘ purely theoretical’’ 
concepts which are not at the same time practical, nor ‘‘empty’’ 
ideas if there is moral activity to fill a void left by empirical data, 
which, by the way, Professor Paton strangely considers as ‘‘ objects 
given (sic!) to sense’’ (p. 99). 

One does not see why there should be any difficulty (p. 211) in 
a free causation being submitted to a law. There is not only the 
“law of causality’’ but a number of other laws (see Kant’s ‘‘anal- 
ogies’’). To have a law it is only necessary that an action follows a 
rule. In the case of moral action the rule can not be the rule con- 
necting cause and effect: if a (free) cause is really original, its rule 
is not its connection with a previous cause but a rule of its own act- 
ing—and as this cause is reason, its rule is a rational rule, i.e., uni- 
versality, and as no universality can be found outside reason, reason 
must rule itself (autonomy). The ‘‘emptiness’’ of the idea of free- 
dom in its theoretical regard refers only to empirical contents. 

Professor Paton seems to think that ‘‘transcendental’’ means 
simply unknowable or subjective or fictional. And indeed in call- 
ing ‘‘authoritative’’ (p. 242) what Kant has called “‘transcen- 
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dental’’ deduction, he proves to have missed Kant’s point, so that 
the argument of Chapter XXIV of this book (which deals with the 
“transcendental deduction’’ of the categorical imperative) is in- 
conclusive. This derives from the author’s disregard of the exact 
meaning of ‘‘transcendental’’ according to Kant—a meaning which 
gives a positive significance to the ‘‘idea’’ of (positive) freedom, 
and underlies Kant’s theory of ethics. 

It is perfectly true (as Professor Paton contends) that Kant 
uses the connotation ‘‘transcendental’’ rather loosely but this hap- 
pens just because ‘‘transcendental’’ has an original meaning when 
applied to Kant’s peculiar method of epistemological research, and 
he was drawn to apply ‘‘transcendental’’ to everything which was 
connected with this method. And yet Professor Paton himself has 
pointed out (p. 235) the very difficulty which makes a transcen- 
dental procedure necessary—the fact that thought (reason) as a 
thinking activity can not become an object of our thinking without 
losing its quality of thinking reason. We can not (let us say) ‘‘ob- 
serve’’ reason in action as Descartes thought it possible to have a 
direct intuition of the self. (And here again it appears that Kant 
can not be supposed to admit an ‘‘intuition’’ or ‘‘insight’’ of the 
will into itself.) According to Kant this is a psychological (empir- 
ical) knowledge which can not apply to reason because the first 
quality of reason is its universality, its being a priort. (This by 
the way is not a negative concept as Professor Paton avers [p. 20], 
but rather the very positive concept of universality and necessity. 
Its non-empirical quality derives from the non-universal quality of 
the empirical.) 

Now the task undertaken by Kant is the criticism of reason, 
i.e., an examination of the knowing power and limits of the mind as 
a necessary starting point to build up a scientifically sound meta- 
physies.* A direct procedure, an examination of the subjective 
manifestations of our thought, is ruled out, and therefore Kant had 
to excogitate a new method to study thought without disturbing 
what the Schoolmen called in-tentio recta, i.e., the usual position of 
the mind tending towards an object of thought and not towards it- 
self. The procedure for an in-tentio obliqua (i.e., an examination 
of thought which neither altered nor reproduced the in-tentio recta) 
was what he conceived his transcendental method to be, which may 
be briefly described as an inquiry into the legitimacy of any act of 


4 Professor Paton is wrong in supposing, p. 19, that Kantian ‘‘criticism’’ 
could possibly mean Kant’s criticism of his predecessors or of philosophical 
procedure; worse still when he posits, p. 28, that Kant’s works are called 
‘*Critiques’’ because they undertake to explore the subjective (sic!) origins of 
@ priori principles. 
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actual thinking instead of the usual (Descartes, Locke, Hume, etc.) 
research into the causes of each act, which presupposed dogmatic- 
ally without proving it critically, that thought was really able to 
produce ideas and concepts. As Kant puts it, the problem of knowl- 
edge has to be put as a question de jure and not de facto, because 
we know in any case that knowledge, or rather experience, happens. 
It is an investigation not into the genesis of concepts (genealogy of 
ideas) but into their possibility (see Kritik der reinen Vernunft, 
B.40) ; a research into those necessary conditions 5 which make ex- 
perience possible (op. cit., B.126). ‘‘Transcendental’’ deduction, 
‘*transcendental’’ form, ‘‘transcendental’’ logic means either. this 
kind of inquiry or the conception of rational acts and activities 
formed by the use of this method. 

The Grundlegung is clear only if we remember that the idea of 
freedom, negatively (let us say) resulting from the first Kritik, is 
transcendental, i.e., does not produce our idea of the world but is 
necessary to justify its possibility. We can not even think it with- 
out a contradiction (antinomy) but when one finds, in the moral 
inquiry, that this idea is the only possible justification of autonomy, 
liberty appears as endowed with (transcendental) reality because 
it legitimates morality—while it remained only regulative® in its 
theoretical use. Now, this urge towards unity (unavoidable, or 
rather legally justified by the ‘‘transcendental unity of appercep- 
tion’’) does not lead to an empty idea when we come to the practical 
use of reason because in this case there is actually a reality to be 
unified in the practical domain—disparate single actions (empirical 
Fakta) under isolated maxims. Autonomy is but freedom read into 
a positive context. 

One may suspect that Professor Paton has approached Kantian 
ethics in the wrong spirit. He finds it proper even to discuss and 
refute Schiller’s famous epigram (quoted here, p. 48, in a very bad 
translation: the true meaning of it is that the only moral advice 
which ean be given is: ‘‘try to despise what your duty commands 
you to do, and then go and do your duty with repugnance’’), 
whereas, if one must quote it, it should be only to dismiss it abruptly 
as idiotic by observing (as K. Fischer does) that repugnance is 


5 Of course this procedure presupposes an ontologico-logical principle, that 
of sufficient reason, which Kant accepted from Leibniz’s school without being 
fully aware of this basic law and of the connected ontological assumption of 
pre-established harmony underlying transcendental procedure. 

6 It was useful to order our thought but it did not justify our ‘‘ideas of 
reason’? which resulted from a Schein, the ‘‘illusion’’ (%) of reason of being 
able to unify (i.e., to form concepts) even where there is no empirical material 
to be unified. 
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merely a sentiment and that Kant always insists that no sentiment 
should be taken into account in moral acting. 

Professor Paton, on the contrary, from the very beginning tries 
to plead Kant not guilty of his own inherent rigorism, and to allow 
something for our emotions and inclinations (pp. 16, 49, etc.). 

The real novelty of Kant (as against the fashions of his times 
and the common run of mankind) is his steady, uncompromising 
statement of duty as absolutely independent of any sentimental 
(i.e., personal) considerations. To make allowances for human 
frailty, and to try to be ‘‘rid of the view that [Kant’s] moral phi- 
losophy is harsh and Puritanic’’ is to start from an attempt to dis- 
tort Kant to make him ‘‘popular.’’ And as a sort of poetical jus- 
tice another critic has accused Professor Paton of being too lenient 
towards Kant’s rigorism. 

Morals are not a matter for propaganda. If Kantian morals are 
unpalatable to the common run of students and scholars, so much 
the worse for such students and scholars. It has no bearing on the 
rationality of Kant’s procedure. Kant himself never tried to glean 
an easy popularity by watering down the stringent and bitter taste 
of his ethics, by seasoning his strong meat. On the other hand he 
was not even interested in controverting the weak-minded senti- 
mentalism and the gushy romanticism of the older and the younger 
generation of his times. He simply subjected morals to a scientific 
analysis and stated his results. Likewise, the student of Kant is in 
duty bound to dismiss from his mind any preoccupation with the 
possible effect of Kant’s undiluted theory on the so-called minds of 
weaker brethren. He has to explain what Kant said and thought, 
even if a scientific exposition of a scientific point of view should 
prove hard and Puritanical in comparison with current standards 
of conduct. 

The real point at which Kant needs justification is precisely 
where he seems to abandon his antisentimentalism to explain the 
moving force (reverence for the law) which, if it does not decide 
between law and sentiment, yet compels our Willkiir to form a de- 
cision. To consider reverence as ‘‘an emotion’’ (as Professor Paton 
‘does, pp. 64 ff.) instead of as a sentiment, further obscures the 
issue. But anyway the problem is that of the quality of reverence, 
which seems to imply a sentimental urge towards duty, which would 
mean that there is no rational duty, but only a sort of Schwarmeret, 
of gushing devotion for duty. The problem can not be solved here, 
but we would like to see Professor Paton’s indisputable gifts for 
searching analysis directed to solving this problem, which he seems 
to evade by admitting an ‘‘emotional side of our recognition that 
the law is binding”’ as if this ‘‘binding,’’ rationally established, was 
not sufficient in and by itself to make a duty of our duty. 
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This conception is an effect of Professor Paton’s already noted 
disregard of Kant’s distinction between Wille and Willkiir which 
(as we said) is not a later addition but a basic trait of his moral 
analysis. Willkiir is not decision but impulse to decide, the convic- 
tion that there is something for reason to do when confronted with 
practical problems. Whether this distinction is sufficient to sweep 
away a last remnant of sentimentalism which would indeed destroy 
the consistency of rational ethics, is the real problem, as I have 
stated (and tried to solve) in my book on Kantian ethics. 

On the other hand this does not mean that one should present 
morals as something out of the reach of common mankind—a posi- 
tion no less unscientific than Professor Paton’s desperate attempt 
to show in Kant’s morals (and in Kant himself, pp. 197-198, as if 
this mattered!) a sweet reasonableness instead of a thoroughgoing 
rationality. One should always remember that experience and 
knowledge are what is, in an objective sense, while morals are what 
should happen even if tt never does happen. 


~ Mario M. Rossi 


EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY 
ITALIAN DEPARTMENT 
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Four Views of Time in Ancient Philosophy. JoHN F. CALLAHAN. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1948. ix + 209 pp. 
$3.00. 


The four views of time are those belonging to Plato, Aristotle, 
Plotinus, and Augustine. In the Timaeus, Plato defines time as 
‘‘the moving image of eternity.’? Time came into being with the 
ordering of the universe. As an image of eternity, time is identified 
with the number and measure according to which the universe is 
ordered. As a moving image, time is identified with the motions 
of the bodies that comprise the universe, including the ‘‘wander- 
ings’’ of the sun, moon, and planets. These are called ‘‘instru- 
ments of times’’ and also ‘‘instruments of time’’ (Timaeus 41e, 
42d). The distinction is important: time is made up of all the in- 
dividual times of moving bodies; ‘‘the perfect number of times is 
fulfilled when the complex numbers of all the individual times as- 
sume the relation to one another that they had at the beginning’’ 
(p. 21). However, it would be a mistake to suppose (with Taylor 
and others) that time is ‘‘the number of motion,’’ as it was for 
Aristotle. Essentially, time is an image and not a means by which 
men are able to measure motion. It is an image whereby the visible 
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and changing universe is to be brought into the likeness of the 
eternal order that the divine demiurge had in mind from the 
beginning. 

In Aristotle’s view, although time is not to be identified with 
motion, it is not independent of motion, since motion and time are 
perceived together. His problem was not to find the ultimate cause 
for the existence and nature of time in the universe. Rather, it was 
to analyze the meaning of time empirically with reference to ‘‘the 
motion that is presented to the natural philosopher when he con- 
siders the world about him’’ (p. 41). His analysis was incidental 
to the more general account of the four causes of motion in the 
Physics, and it was not primarily concerned with the production of 
a universe containing time and motion. Motion has a ‘‘numerable 
aspect,’’ and the number of motion, according to the order of prior 
and posterior, is what we mean by time. 

Plotinus was not satisfied with Aristotle’s view of time because 
it depended on an analysis of motion ‘‘ within a very narrow frame- 
work’’ of physical theory. The definition tells us what time does 
(in measuring motion), but not ‘‘ what time is in itself, which means 
for him (Plotinus) what position time holds in the hierarchy of be- 
ing’’ (p. 128). Time is related to eternity through ‘‘the inter- 
mediation of soul’’ and is essentially ‘‘the life of soul . . . produc- 
ing the universe’’ (p. 144). The ‘‘unity of time”’ is explained in 
terms of the ubiquity of soul in the universe, ‘‘just as, by analogy, 
our soul is present in every part of us’’ (p. 147). There are as 
many different times as there are different souls, but as there is one 
nature of soul, so there is a common duration for all souls. 

In his psychological view of time, Augustine agrees with Aris- 
totle in conceiving time as the measure and not the cause of motion, 
but agrees with Plotinus in ascribing time to the activity of soul, 
so that time is in the soul, but the soul is not in time. ‘‘The soul 
has its existence in an indivisible present, but it has the power of 
distending itself, as it were, in two directions, into the future by 
means of anticipation, and into the past by means of memory”’ (p. 
177). Time is for Augustine ‘‘a distention of man’s soul.’’ The 
notion of distention here has both a psychological and an ethical 
connotation: it means the introspectively known coincidence of 
past, present, and future in the soul, and it means also the ‘‘dis- 
traction’’ of the soul’s attention from its knowledge of God because 
of the diversity of its interests in a changing world. The soul is the 
standard to which motions are referred in order to be measured or 
morally evaluated. However, the past and future, into which the 
soul is said to have the power of ‘‘distending’’ itself, ‘‘exists only 
in the memory and anticipation of the soul’’ (p. 158) ; there is a 
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seeming circularity in the argument at this point which Augustine 
may have been able to escape through his doctrine of creation and 
the ‘‘succession of times’’ in the mutable existence of creatures). 

The book should be useful to students of the history of ideas and 
it should result in a better understanding of these traditional the- 
ories of time through the author’s competent analysis of their agree- 
ments and differences. His expositions of the views are exception- 
ally clear, systematic, and well documented without becoming 
tedious or pedantic. If any adverse criticism is to be made, it 
would be on the statement that ‘‘the problem of time is an entirely 
different problem for each of the four ancient philosophers’’ (p. 
188). The arguments so ably expounded by Mr. Callahan suggest 
a continuous development of theory, rather than four independent 
attempts to answer four different kinds of questions. 


D. S. M. 


On Tyranny. An Interpretation of Xenophon’s Hiero. Lxo 
Strauss. New York: Political Science Classics. 1948. xiii + 
121 pp. $2.25. 


This volume is the first in a series of analytical works intended 
to accompany classical works in political science. If the succeed- 
ing volumes fulfill this intention as well as this first volume, the 
series will broaden and enliven the study and teaching of the his- 
tory of political science. New breadth is given to the beginnings 
of this history by Dr. Strauss’s selection of the Hero for analysis, 
since the political historian today usually begins with Plato and 
Aristotle, and indeed usually neglects those portions of their polit- 
ical philosophies on which light would be shed by comparison with 
Xenophon’s. Moreover, in attempting to overcome the prevailing 
indifference to Xenophon as a political thinker, Dr. Strauss brings 
the Hiero into the contemporary political situation and into the 
context of modern political science. He links the failure of modern 
political science to recognize Xenophon’s merits, to its slowness in 
recognizing in their true perspective the lineaments of contempo- 
rary totalitarian tyranny. And he feels that this failure can not 
even be justified historically by the distinctive differences of per- 
spective between modern and pre-modern political science, since 
modern political science finds its own beginnings in Machiavelli’s 
Prince, and the ‘‘one earlier work on tyranny to which Machiavelli 
emphatically refers’’ is the Hiero, so that it ‘‘marks the point of 
closest contact between pre-modern and modern political science.’’ 

Dr. Strauss takes issue not only with modern political science, 
but also with classical scholarship, which has usually treated Xeno- 
phon with considerable condescension and dullness. His own anal- 
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ysis of the Hiero shows up the naiveté of the recent scholarly ap- 
praisal that this dialogue is ‘‘a naive little work, not unattractive,’’ 
by bringing to bear a lively sensitiveness to its larger implications, 
with the result that the cross-purposes of the participants, their 
silences, and the ambiguities they leave unsettled become as signifi- 
cant in his interpretation as the details of their explicit arguments. 
Dr. Strauss’s ultimate explanation of the eclipse of Xenophon 
today is that we fail to take into account the distinctive function 
of rhetoric as a political art. As employed by Xenophon, this art 
embodies the recognition that there is a ‘‘disproportion between the 
intransigent quest for truth and the requirements of society,’’ and 
that there are therefore political situations where an ‘‘oblique’’ 
method of communicating the truth is indispensable. In the Hiero 
the poet Simonides finds himself in one of these situations, for he is 
pitted by Xenophon against the tyrant Hiero. Although Dr. John- 
son suggests in his foreword that the Greeks ‘‘had never heard of 
propaganda as an art,’’ it is clear from Dr. Strauss’s analysis that 
Xenophon’s rhetoric, in its adaptability to such political situations, 
is precisely this art. If, by taking advantage of the fashion in 
which Dr. Strauss brings the Hiero into the contemporary political 
situation, I may recall that the poet who was deputy director of 
our own American propaganda agency during the recent war pro- 
claimed the political sufficiency of a ‘‘strategy of truth,’’ I would 
then suggest that we may discover in Dr. Strauss’s analysis of the 
oblique tactics of Simonides—whom Xenophon regards not merely 
as a poet but as a wise man—indications of the legitimate rédle tac- 
tical considerations may also play in politics, as an area of human 
affairs where men are often at cross-purposes, where silence is 
sometimes required, and where the truth can not always be ascer- 
tained and stated without still leaving some margin of ambiguity. 


Rosert D. CummiIna 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Ausgewahlte Vortrige und Aufsadtze. Band I: Zur phainomeno- 
logischen Anthropologie. Lupwia BinswaNceR. Bern: A. 
Francke, Ltd. 1947. 217 pp. 17.80s. fr. 


The essays included in this volume straddle the boundary be- 
tween philosophy and psychiatry. Some of them might be classi- 
fied as belonging chiefly to philosophy, especially the study on 
phenomenology (pp. 13-49), the paper on vital function and ‘‘in- 
ner history of life’’ which establishes a distinction between two 
aspects of human existence (pp. 50-73), the analysis of the existen- 
tial significance of man’s dream life (pp. 74-97), and the interpre- 
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tation of Heraclitus’s conception of man (pp. 98-131). Again 
other essays—one on psychotherapy (pp. 1382-158), one on Freud’s 
conception of man (pp. 159-189), and finally one on the influence 
of modern existential analysis on psychiatry (pp. 190-217)—might 
be regarded as contributions to psychiatry. But the characteristic 
fact about Professor Binswanger’s work is its organic unity rather 
than the duality of interests which it embodies. In the mind of 
this eminent psychiatrist a fruitful contact is established of psychi- 
atry as a science and medical art on the one hand and philosophy 
on the other. The amateur in philosophy is in danger of falling 
a victim to some system which catches his imagination and enlists 
him as a faithful partisan. Our writer is not an amateur in this 
sense. Both his sensitiveness to ideas and the breadth of his intel- 
lectual culture make him immune from philosophical sectarianism. 
The schools of thought to which he is chiefly indebted are phenom- 
enology and existentialism, the latter especially in the form given 
it by Heidegger. Some at least of those who think they can afford 
to ignore this trend of philosophical thought as decadent and un- 
scientific may find in the pages of the Swiss philosopher-physician 
food for thought—and perhaps the occasion for a change of mind. 
H. K. 


Spinoza. Su vida. Su época. Su obra. Su influencia. Tomo 
IV: La influencia de Beruj Spimoza. LEON DuJovNE. Buenos 
Aires: Instituto de Filosofia. 1945. 338 pp. $11 m/arg. 


The most outstanding piece of scholarship that has come out of 
Latin America in recent years is Sr. Dujovne’s four-volume work 
on Spinoza—his life, his age, his thought, his influence—of which 
the above is the last.1_ Under the heading of ‘‘influence’’ the author 
takes up not only the positive effect of Spinoza’s ideas on his fol- 
lowers, but also his negative repercussions on his critics. In other 
words, we have in this fourth volume a history of Spinozism, pro 
and con, and consequently what virtually amounts to ‘‘a history of 
modern culture’’ (p. 11) sub specie Spinozae. In fact, we have in 
such foreshortening around a central figure, like that of the greatest 
saint of reason from Amsterdam, the makings of a new way of 
writing history of philosophy that would, we dare say, put most of 
our textbooks on the subject to shame. 

The final volume of the series covers a multitude of sins and 
virtues, persons, and places, connected with Spinoza’s thought from 
his time down to the present. Thus its scope, as the Introduction 


1The first three volumes were reviewed in this JOURNAL: Vol. XXXIX 
(1942), p. 193; Vol. XL (1943), pp. 447-448; Vol. XLI (1944), pp. 698-699. 
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states, is greater than any other work published so far on Spinoza’s 
influence across the centuries. What it gains in extension it loses, 
of course, in intension, but this is a natural fault that is unavoid- 
able in a book of such dimensions. 

The volume opens with a discussion of Spinoza’s epistolary and 
ends with his possible influence on Freud and Einstein. Readers 
of this JouRNAL might be interested in knowing that the men 
passed in brief review under Spinozism in North America are 
Fullerton, James, and Santayana (pp. 227-233). Ironically 
enough, however, Dujovne’s veritable encyclopedia on the career of 
Spinozism makes no specific reference to its friends or foes in Spain . 
or Latin America. 


A rich bibliography on Spinozism and related topics is ap- 
pended. 


P. R. 


L’Etica e il marzxismo. Evucrenio Pennati. (Orientamenti, No. 
9.) Firenze: ‘‘La Nuova Italia.’’ 1948. viii + 296 pp. 


In this book the author of Filosofia della politica turns from the 
general theme of theory of politics to the specific one concerning 
the ethics of Marxism, today’s most debated ideology inside Italy 
and elsewhere. The principal aim of the volume is, from the polem- 
ical side, to free Marxism from the crucial charge of l’amoralismo 
made by Benedetto Croce near the turn of the century and contin- 
ued with variations by others since then. Marxist ethics, to state 
its thesis in nuce, is not a contradiction in terms as Croce implies, 
because the relation between the economic and the moral on the 
Marxist view is essentially a correlation between means and ends, 
the two aspects of social action. , 

Before deriving the moral implications of ‘‘historical material- 
ism’’ from the copious literature of Marx and Engels, the author 
sketches the antecedents of the economic interpretation of history, 
beginning with Aristotle and the Arabian Ibn-Kaldun, and ana- 
lyzes the two opposite forms of ethical experience which generate 
the antinomy between moral relativism and absolutism. As to the 
character of Marxist ethics itself, the discussion is carried on in 
terms of the convenient formula, ‘‘realistic humanism’’ (p. 143), 
adopted in 1844 by Marx and Engels in the preface to The Sacred 
Family. The first component of this moral formula reveals its anti- 
Hegelian quality; the second guarantees its actual concern over 
every man, not just the capitalist. 

Eugenio Pennati, fortunately, is not subject to the accusation of 
‘‘opportunism’’ brought during these trying days in Italy by that 
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grand old fighter, Croce, particularly against those professors of 
‘*philosophy’’ who are friendly to Communism. The above book 
has all the earmarks of sound scholarship and its author sincerely 
believes that Marxist ethics, interpreted as ‘‘realistic humanism,”’ 
is the only common hope we have today for a better social world 
tomorrow. He is ready to admit that inconsistencies can be dis- 
covered in Marxist writings, but he quickly adds, so can they be 
found in Christian texts. Our present task, he urges, is not to 
foster a duel between Communism and Christianity—a totally ir- 
relevant business. Rather, we should muster our energies ‘‘to 
spiritualize Marxism’”’ on the one hand and bring Christianity down 
to earth on the other (p. 288). Pennati’s humanistic faith should 
serve as a real challenge to those of us who are accustomed to believe 
that so-called ‘‘scientific socialism’’ is neither scientific nor 
socialistic. 


P. R. 


Il significato della persona nell’esperienza giurdica e sociale. Lutat 
Bagouini. Siena: Cireolo Giuridico dell’Universita. 1946. 
vii + 89 pp. 


Professor Bagolini from the University of Siena is concerned 
in this learned monograph with the problem of determining what a 
person means from a legal standpoint. The work is divided into 
a critical and a constructive part. The first part selects for pur- 
poses of criticism several examples of the ‘‘individualist conception 
of person’’ (p. 79) in modern and contemporary thought. Most of 
the examples are taken from the existentialist group of thinkers, in- 
cluding Kierkegaard, Heidegger, Jaspers, and Berdiaeff. 

The second part defends the idea of person as socius (p. 89). 
According to this view, which may be true but not new, the indi- 
vidual becomes a person only by means of conscious socialization. 
The existentialist opposition between individual and society is ‘‘dis- 
solved’’ within the concrete process of making ourselves responsible 
persons in a common world of conflicting interests. Thus there is 
no Robinson Crusoe in the author’s philosophy of law. Ubi soct- 
etas 1b1 ius. 

P. R. 
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